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From  the  President 

To  Our  Alumni: 

You  are  always  interested  in  developments  here;  so  we  shall 
start  off  by  announcing  that  construction  on  the  250  bed  TB 
unit  and  200  associated  general  hospital  beds  in  Medicine, 
Pediatrics  and  Psychiatry,  all  for  Negroes,  will  get  under  way 
in  1953.  This  handsome  structure  will  be  located  across  Mar- 
shall Street  from  the  Dooley  and  St.  Philip  Hospitals. 

Funds  are  available  for  beginning  this  new  project  and  the 
next  session  of  the  General  Assembly  will  be  asked  by  the 
State  Health  Department  and  the  college  to  make  sufficient 
appropriations,  based  on  bids  which  will  be  taken  prior  to  its 
meeting,  in  order  to  go  ahead  without  delay. 

Funds  for  construction  of  four  additional  floors  on  top  of 
the  present  new  Randolph-Minor  Hall,  a  nurses  dormitory,  and 
a  wing  for  offices  and  social  purposes,  will  also  be  requested 
of  the  next  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 

A  third  projected  unit  will  provide  doctors'  offices  located  on 
top  of  lower  floors  designed  as  a  special  clinical  center  for 
patients  under  special  study  in  immediate  association  with  ex- 
tensive laboratories.  It  is  hoped  that  this  undertaking  can  be 
financed  by  gifts,  yet  to  be  secured,  and  by  a  bond  issue  to 
finance  the  doctors'  offices. 

To  change  the  subject  at  this  point,  my  thoughts  of  late  have 
been  centered  considerably  on — Just  What  is  an  Institution.' 
Really  the  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia is  mainly  people  plus  some  buildings  and  equipment.  It 
doesn't  matter  how  fine  these  people  are,  we  are  bound  to  make 
our  full  share  of  mistakes.  If  there  are  several  thousands  of  us, 
there  will  likely  be  a  good  many  more  mistakes  than  if  there 
were  few  of  us. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  institution  can  avoid  criticisms  as 
long  as  it  is  manned  by  human  beings  unless  those  who  sit  in 
judgment  are  more  than  human  themselves. 

I  can  say  to  our  Alumni  that  we  have  an  able,  earnest,  devoted 
group  here  seeking  to  do  its  best  in  every  relationship,  but  it 
is  inevitable  that  everyone  will  not  exactly  agree  with  every- 
thing done  by  us.  We  do  ask  for  understanding  on  the  part  of 
others  and  patience  enough  on  our  part  to  accept  with  the  best 
possible  grace  the  criticism  which  may  come  our  way.  We  ap- 
preciate the  loyalty  and  charity  of  alumni  and  the  other  friends. 

This  thought  leads  to  another,  maybe  it  could  be  called  a 
New  Year's  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  every  alumnus  seeks  to 
make  two  good  friends  for  MCV  in  1953  by  explaining  to  them 
our  comprehensive  service  to  the  sick,  our  education  in  the 
various  health  fields  (1509  students  this  year)  and  our  active 
research  program.  Not  enough  people  know  about  us  in  any 
comprehensive  way.  Just  think  what  would  happen  if  we  added 
10  or  12  thousand  new  friends  or  closer  friends  in  1953! 

Sincerely 
W.  T.  Sanger 
President 


About  the  Cover 

On  June  1  Claude  C.  Coleman  would  have  celebrated  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation  from  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia.  A  tribute  to  these  fifty  years  of  service  ended  by 
death  on  January  9  appears  on  page  three. 
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SALICYLAMIDE  . . .  250  mg.  (4  gr.)  Safer,  more  rapid, 
more  effective,  and  more  useful  than  ordi- 
nary salicylates.  Can  be  given  in  larger  doses 
without  danger  of  gastric  irritation  or  pro- 
longation of  prothrombin  time. 

CALCIUM  SUCCINATE  .  .  .  200  mg.  (3  gr.)  Aids  in 
maintaining  normal  tissue  respiration  and 
further  decreases  any  likelihood  of  sali- 
cylate toxicity. 

ASCORBIC  ACID  ...  25  mg.  (5/12  gr.)  Helps  to  normalize 
blood  vitamin  C  level,  prevent  its  depletion 
by  salicylate,  ward  off  capillary  fragility, 
and  aid  healing  processes. 

SUPPLIED:  Bottles  of  100  and  500. 

SILMIDATE*  is  indicated  for  acute  rheu- 
matic fever,  arthralgias,  myalgias,  certain 
types  of  arthritis,  analgesia  after  tonsil- 
lectomy and  tooth  extractions  (without 
risk  of  hemorrhage),  and  wherever 
salicylate    analgesia    is    indicated. 
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Little  Celandine— Moon  Wort— Hartstongue— Teazle:  frail 
disease  fighters  they  were,  but  not  more  than  a  century  ago  folks 
had  little  else  to  doctor  with  outside  of  herb-brews  from  these 
simple  sources.  Today,  your  physician  commands  a  powerful 
battery  of  modern  medicines  identified  as  aureomycin, 
bacitracin,  streptomycin,  penicillin,  terramycin,  sulfadiazine.  At 
his  order,  your  experienced  Peoples  pharmacist  fills  each 
prescription  with  painstaking  skill— couples  it  with  prompt 
and  courteous  service! 
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CLAUDE  C.  COLEMAN 

1879-1953 

It  is  good  that  his  colleagues  did  not  wait  until  the  death  of  Claude  C.  Coleman  on 
January  9  to  recognize  publicly  what  he  had  meant  to  the  medical  profession. 

On  May  30,  1949,  many  of  the  country's  leading  neurosurgeons  and  distinguished  lay- 
men came  to  Richmond  to  pay  tribute  to  the  South's  pioneer  in  neurosurgery.  He  had 
also  received  honorary  degrees.  His  portrait  was  presented  to  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia by  his  former  residents.  On  each  occasion  he  heard  expressions  of  praise  from  those 
who  knew  best  of  the  tremendous  contributions  he  had  made  to  medicine. 

Yet  in  his  charaaeristic  humility  Dr.  Coleman  often  said  that  the  only  monument  he 
wanted  was  the  work  of  the  men  who  studied  under  him.  Indeed,  in  a  career  full  of  great 
achievements,  the  training  of  these  men  may  prove  to  be  the  greatest  achievement. 

Therefore,  as  its  final  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  outstanding  physicians  ever  to  be 
graduated  from  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  the  Alumni  Association  lists  the  surgeons 
through  whom  Dr.  Coleman's  work  will  continue  to  live. 


Dr.  J.  M.  Emmett,  '15,  Chief  Surgeon, 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway,  Clif- 
ton, Forge,  Va. 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Wilkinson,  '12,  Chief 
Surgeon,  C  &  O  Hospital,  Hunting- 
ton, W.  Va.  and  Chief  of  Stag,  St. 
Mary's  Hospital. 

Dr.  James  G.  Lyerly,  '20,  Chief  of  Neu- 
rological Surgery  in  four  hospitals 
in  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

Dr.  Edmund  Morrisey,  Associate  Clini- 
cal Professor  of  Neurological  Sur- 
gery, Stanford  University;  Neurologi- 
cal Surgeon  to  six  hospitals  in  San 
Francisco. 

Dr.  Archer  A.  Wilson,  '23,  Chief  of 
Neurosurgical  Department,  Charles- 
ton General  Hospital,  Charleston, 
W.  Va. 

Dr.  W.  Gayle  Crutchfield,  Professor  of 
Neurological  Surgery,  University  of 
Virginia,  Chief  of  the  Neurosurgical 
Department,  University  of  Virginia 
Hospital,  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Dr.  Frank  H.  Mayfield,  '31,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  Chief  of  the 
Neurosurgical  Department  in  six 
hospitals  in  Cincinnati  and  two  in 
Kentucky. 

Dr.  John  M.  Meredith,  Professor  of 
Neurological  Surgery,  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  Chief  of  the  Neu- 
rosurgical Department,  MCV  and 
Consulting  Neurological  Surgeon  all 
hospitals  in  Richmond. 


Dr.  Everett  G.  Grantham,  Assistant 
Clinical  Professor  Neurological  Sur- 
gery, Louisville  Medical  School,  At- 
tending Neurosurgeon,  Louisville 
General  Hospital,  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. 

Dr.  James  L.  Thomson,  Chief  of  the 
Neurosurgical  Department  in  six  hos- 
pitals in  Norfolk,  Virginia. 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Ulmer,  Chief  of  the  De- 
partment of  Neurological  Surgery, 
McGuire  Veterans  Hospital,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Dr.  Alexander  C.  Johnson,  '43  Dec, 
Chief  of  the  Neurosurgical  Depart- 
ment in  three  hospitals  in  and  near 
Great  Falls,  Montana. 

Dr.  Carroll  A.  Brown,  Chief  Neuro- 
logical Surgeon  in  four  hospitals  in 
Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Dr.  James  A.  Walker,  Chief,  Depart- 
ment of  Neurological  Surgery,  Scott 
and  White  Clinic,  Attending  Neu- 
rosurgeon in  four  hospitals.  Consult- 
ing Neurosurgeon,  Veterans  Hos- 
pital, Temple,  Texas. 

Dr.  Nelson  Hastings,  Neurosurgeon  to 
five  hospitals  in  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
and  one  in  Rhode  Island. 

Dr.  George  Gish,  '43  Mar.,  Associate 
Neurosurgeon,  Emory  University 
Hospital,  Atlanta. 

Dr.  Joseph  Kell,  Attending  Neurosur- 
geon, four  hospitals  in  Sioux  City, 
Iowa. 
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Through  the  incident  of  good  fortune 
the  school  of  nursing  at  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia  has  been  directed  through 
many  years  by  an  administration  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  young 
women  beyond  the  level  of  technical  com- 
petence to  that  of  well-informed,  socially 
acceptable  members  of  a  profession, 
which,  though  chronologically  young,  is 
gaining  momentum  in  maturity  and  poten- 
tial usefulness  with  reference  to  the  health 
services  on  a  community  or  regional,  as 
well  as  a  national  and  international  scale. 
President  Sanger's  recognition  of  the 
study  of  nursing  as  being  more  develop- 
mental than  many  other  educational  ven- 
tures when  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  preparation  required  for  admission 
and  the  length  of  the  course,  challenges 
the  present  faculty  to  validate  that  con- 
cept in  keeping  with  the  breath-taking 
changes  achieved  through  scientific  and 
medical  research  applied  in  so  many 
diverse  areas  and  in  such  a  favorable 
setting  for  learning  as  in  the  ever  ex- 
panding medical  center  of  the  Medical 
College  of  Virginia.  To  quote  Dr.  Sanger 
— "Responsibility  matures  young  life 
more  rapidly  than  any  other  experience. 
This  explains  the  superior  effect  of  nurse 
education  in  the  development  of  per- 
sonality. Early  and  exacting  responsibili- 
ties are  placed  upon  students  of  nursing 
and  they  are  held  to  these  responsibilities 
with  continuing  observation  and  super- 
vision. Human  factors  involved  also  make 
their     contribution."     Keen,     intelligent 


uismc    loaaxi 

Sybil  Maclean,  Dean 


Miss  Maclean  come  to  MCV 
as  assistant  dean  of  nursing  in 
1944  and  was  made  dean  in 
1947.  A  graduate  of  Johns 
Hopkins  School  of  Nursing,  she 
holds  her  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  Dalhousie  College  in 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  her 
M.A.  from  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New 
York. 


young  people  are  impatient  with  the 
growing-up  process  and  accept  with  less 
fear  of  failure  responsibilities  which  bring 
hesitation  to  older,  more  experienced  in- 
dividuals. It  has  been  to  the  benefit  of 
the  graduates  of  the  school  of  nursing  that 
their  competence  has  been  attained  not 
through  haphazard,  frightening  experi- 
ences but  through  a  well-planned  curric- 
ulum involving  guided  and  planned  ex- 
periences on  a  graduated  scale  leading 
from  the  preparatory,  less  complex  assign- 
ments of  the  first  year  to  the  assumption 
of  total  management  of  a  situation  in  the 
senior  year.  During  this  past  decade  es- 
pecially following  World  War  II  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  exacting  de- 
mands constantly  aimed  in  the  direction 
of  the  nursing  profession  necessitating 
annual  revision  of  the  curriculum  to  in- 
clude more  basic  knowledge  especially  in 
the  use  of  new  drugs  and  treatments,  and 
in  specialized  types  of  care  as  in  poHo 
nursing.  These  changes  bring  in  their  train 
the  need  for  more  information  in  public 
relations,  in  communication  skills,  in- 
terpersonal and  intraprofessional  relation- 
ships, and  the  social  and  health  factors 
of  disease.  A  responsibility  we  reluctantly 
face  is  the  inclusion  of  a  course  covering 
the  nursing  aspects  of  atomic  warfare. 
The  senior  student  nurse  in  our  school 
today,  with  few  exceptions,  will  be  the 
first  to  admit  that  the  preparation  gained 
in  high  school  alone  is  too  narrow  a 
foundation  on  which  to  base  a  vocation 
as  myriad  in  social  and  personal  factors 


as  that  of  nursing.  This  claim  may  sound 
too  ambitious  to  members  of  other  well- 
established  professions.  Nevertheless, 
closeness  to  the  patient's  needs  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  how  the  quality  of 
preparation  affects  a  nurse's  ability  to 
meet  those  needs  are  recognized  by  a 
large  majority  of  conscientious,  observant 
nurses  today. 

An  increasing  number  of  non-nurse 
educators  is  giving  expression  to  this 
awareness  of  the  endless  opportunities  for 
the  improvement  of  health  services 
through  well-prepared  and  well-informed 
nurses.  By  intraprofessional  relationships 
reference  is  made  to  the  more  positive  re- 
sults which  can  be  accomplished  when 
members  of  related  disciplines,  namely, 
medicine,  administration  of  health  serv- 
ices, nutrition,  social  service,  general  edu- 
cation and  nursing  acquire  a  briefing  on 
each  other's  objectives  and  functions  and 
do  some  cooperative  planning  in  solving 
health  problems.  Because  the  nurse  in  a 
majority  of  instances  has  not  had  the 
benefit  of  college  preparation  while  all 
other  members  of  the  diverse  professions 
named  in  this  group  have  college  degrees, 
her  suggestions  are  all  too  frequently  met 
with  disinterest  and  lack  of  understand- 
ing. Far  too  much  of  the  cost  of  nurse 
education  has  been  charged  to  the  patient 
in  the  past.  Because  public  recognition  of 
its  obligation  to  the  education  of  nurses 
has  been  lacking,  development  in  this  field 
of  education  has  been  overlooked  and 
neglected.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
demand  and  to  provide  for  the  student 
nurse  of  today  a  sound  professional  pro- 
gram commensurate  with  the  role  that  a 
rapidly-changing  society  is  expecting  her 
to  fill. 

What  Is  The  Nurse  Of  Today 
Expected  To  Know  And  To  Do? 
As  the  demand  for  nursing  service 
grows  steadily  year  by  year,  not  only 
numerically  but  in  the  nature  of  services 
performed  as  well,  nursing  becomes  a 
more  challenging  career  than  it  has  ever 
been  but  greater  responsibility  has  there- 
by been  placed  upon   individual   nurses 
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and  the  profession  as  a  whole  to  fit  nurs- 
ing service  neatly  into  the  total  pattern 
of  medical  care.  The  needs  of  people 
clearly  defined  by  new  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment  bring  the  nurse  in- 
side the  structure  of  the  therapeutic  pro- 
gram. These  same  needs  determine  how 
and  where  nurses  wiU  function.  Nursing 
is  engaged  today  in  extensive  self-study 
programs,  analyzing  the  kind  of  care 
which  is  being  given,  trying  to  find  ways 
of  making  nursing  service  more  effective, 
working  closely  with  medical  and  man- 
agement groups  in  joint  efforts  to  im- 
prove patient  care  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  on  economies  in 
time,  money  and  personnel.  The  doctor 
asks,  "Who  is  going  to  take  care  of  my 
patients?"  and  the  nurse  inquires,  "Who 
on  the  nursing  staff  is  going  to  supply  the 
various  kinds  of  service  prescribed  in  the 
hospitals  and  in  homes  through  the  serv- 
ices of  public  health  agencies  represents 
medical  care  plan.'"  What  the  profes- 
sional nurse  is  and  does  today  has  not 
been  dictated  by  a  textbook.  We  have  no 
preconceived  pattern  detached  from  the 
needs  of  patients.  The  kind  of  care,  the 
amount  of  care,  and  the  degree  of  empha- 
sis which  is  placed  on  prevention  or  on 
emotional  as  well  as  physical  health  is  en- 
tirely dictated  by  the  medical  profession. 
The  kind  of  care  and  the  quantity  have 
changed  dramatically  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  Sometimes  nursing  has  found  itself 
travehng  a  breathless  pace  in  its  efforts  to 
live  up  to  medical  expectations.  This 
changing  role  of  the  nurse  has  come 
steadily  but  with  little  fanfare  so  that 
many  physicians  are  quite  unaware  of 
their  dependence  upon  the  members  of  a 


nursing  staff.  To  individual  patients, 
doctors,  hospital  administrators,  parents 
of  students,  and  those  fortunate  persons 
in  our  population  who  have  never  been 
ill,  nursing  is  merely  the  making  of  beds, 
the  massaging  of  tired  backs  and  the  giv- 
ing of  pills.  Very  few  people  besides 
nurses  know  that  nursing  care  given  in 
the  gamut  of  duties  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complex.  Providing  this  care 
today  we  have  nursing  service  personnel 
ranging  from  those  with  no  pre-employ- 
ment training  to  professional  nurses  with 
diplomas,  degrees  and  advanced  educa- 
tion, and  in  between  practical  nurses  with 
and  without  acceptable  preparation. 

While  one  professional  nurse  can  give 
all  the  services  needed  by  a  patient  or  by 
a  small  group  of  patients,  it  is  unecono- 
mical in  more  ways  than  one  for  her  to  do 
so.  This  has  been  the  pattern  until  very 
recently,  probably  indirectly  accounting 
for  the  unfavorable  attitude  of  outsiders 
and  the  spirit  of  discouragement  and 
frustration  on  the  part  of  many  nurses 
who  are  unable  to  give  good,  total  nurs- 
ing care  to  their  patients.  Not  too  many 
years  ago,  nursing  service  was  pretty  much 
limited  to  comfort  measures — baths,  ex- 
pert skin  care,  stupes,  compresses — a  few 
medications,  observations  at  the  bedside 
and  extensive  charting.  In  those  days, 
patients  stayed  in  the  hospital  an  average 
of  14  days.  Now  the  average  stay  is  7 
days.  The  period  of  hospitalization  has 
been  cut  in  half  while  the  complexity  of 
treatment  has  more  than  doubled.  The 
patient  leaves  the  hospital  the  moment  he 
is  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  While 
patients  complain  about  hospital  bills  they 
are  slow  to  relinquish  the  dependency  re- 


lationship between  patient  and  nurse.  The 
rehabilitation  of  the  patient  is  a  concept 
only  recently  learned  by  nurses  and  not 
accepted  too  easily  by  them.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  brief  listing  of  some  of  the  more 
or  less  complicated  functions  expected  of 
the  young  graduate  nurse  of  today.  She 
can  operate  a  respirator,  give  cortisone, 
make  the  minute  observations  required  in 
the  administration  of  dicumerol,  care  for 
patients  in  oxygen  tents,  note  the  color  of 
an  infant  who  has  just  had  a  blue  baby 
operation,  manage  a  patient  in  a  fever 
cabinet,  communicate  an  observation  to  a 
doctor  who  therefrom  offers  a  diagnosis, 
care  for  a  patient  with  gastric  suction, 
manage  through  understanding  persua- 
sion the  resistance  of  a  patient  with  tuber- 
culosis to  hospitalization,  guide  and  en- 
courage patients  in  their  own  therapy  as 
in  natural  childbirth,  early  ambulation 
and  the  use  of  muscles  in  polio  and 
spastic  paralysis.  Many  of  the  procedures 
now  done  by  nurses  were  formerly  in  the 
province  of  the  doctor — blood  pressure, 
intravenous  and  intramuscular  adminis- 
tration of  medications.  Preoperative  prep- 
aration now  may  include  prophylactic 
blood  transfusions,  the  regulation  of  fluid 
and  nutrition  balance,  the  administration 
of  antibiotics  and  anticoagulants.  Profes- 
sional nurse  time  and  judgment  are  in- 
volved in  all  these  procedures.  The  use 
of  complicated  therapeutic  equipment  re- 
quires mechanical  skill  and  a  knowledge 
of  physics  if  essential  apparatus  is  to  be 
set  up  and  kept  running  properly.  Many 
people — nurses  as  well  as  doctors  and 
hospital  administrators — fear  that  the 
trend  in  nursing  is  heading  toward  put- 
ting all  nursing  on  a  collegiate  basis.  It 


Left  to  right  at  the  speakers  table  at  the  annual 
dinner  meeting  of  the  Nursing  Section  of  the  Alumni 
Association  on  December  3  are  Miss  Marguerite 
Nicholson  N'34;  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Olert,  pastor  of  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church;  Miss  Dorsye  Russell 
N'43  Mar.,  chairman;  and  Miss  Sybil  MacLean,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Nursing. 
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is  said  that  nurses  are  being  lured  away 
from  the  bed  side  of  the  patient.  The  fore- 
going hst  of  everyday  duties  of  the  pro- 
fessional nurse  will  not  bear  out  this  con- 
tention. Nurses  are  becoming  more  real- 
istic about  their  responsibilities  to  the 
patient  and  are  accepting  a  multiplicity 
of  orders  which  take  them  to  the  bedside 
of  their  patients.  Actually  only  ten  per- 
cent of  nursing  students  are  enrolled  in 
degree  programs.  We  can  never  cope  with 
hospital  shortage  of  nurse  personnel, 
never  adequately  step  up  our  recruitment 
efForts,  never  make  maximum  progress 
toward  improved  use  of  nursing  resources 
until  we  are  able  to  enlarge  our  present 
small  nucleus  of  prepared  instructors  and 
administrators.  Teachers  are  needed  to 
conduct  acceptable  courses  in  practical 
nursing  to  meet  increasing  demands  and 
others  to  teach  courses  on  the  professional 
level.  Nurses  are  needed  with  preparation 
in  management,  in  research,  in  leadership 
and  in  public  relations.  We  need  far  more 
than  we  are  able  to  produce  within  our 
present  educational  framework. 

The  very  isolation  of  nursing  from  the 
general  system  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  almost  unaided  struggle  for 
advancement  have  tended  to  separate 
nurses  from  members  of  other  professions 
and  vocations  establishing  a  unity  among 
nurses  based  on  one  type  of  preparation, 
namely,  a  three-year  diploma  program.  A 
new  kind  of  unity  is  needed  in  nursing 
based  on  common  responsibility  but 
widened  in  scope  to  include  diversity  of 
functions.  Already  there  is  evidence  that 
this  new  unity  is  emerging  implicit  in  two 
current  movements — that  of  differenti- 
ating nursing  functions  and  seeking  means 
of  preparation  for  each  range,  and  that 
of  organizing  the  nursing  team  for  the 
best  possible  use  of  diversified  personnel. 
The  first  trend  accepts  the  responsibility 
for  providing  total  nursing  care  and  be- 
gins conscious  planning  for  organized  di- 
vision which  is  very  different  from  the 
disorganized  measures  previously  taken 
during  the  war  years  to  meet  emergencies 
and  find  some  solution  for  separate  prob- 
lems. The  second  current  movement,  the 
organization  of  the  nursing  team,  prom- 
ises to  preserve  and  strengthen  this  new 
essential  unity  of  purpose  and  objective  in 
nursing. 

The  present  situation  in  nursing  is  not 
unique  though  the  circumstances  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  vocations. 
Every     occupation     that     requires     large 
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Wonderful  food,  beautiful  rooms,  perfect 
service,  plus  air-conditioning,  establish 
Hotel  John  Marshall  as  the  civic,  social 
and  convention  center  of  Richmond.  Con- 
venient to  stores,  theatres,  shops,  points 
of  historic  Interest  and  to  the  financial 
district.  Air-conditioned  public  space  and 
bedrooms. 
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Spend  a  week  end  or  o  season  at  Hotel 
Chamberiin,  you  will  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
one  of  America's  finest  resort  hotels,  with 
food,  rooms  and  service  all  you  could 
desire.  Nearby  are  Yorktown,  Langley 
Field,    Jamestown    and    Williamsburg. 
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numbers  includes  diversified  personnel 
with  varying  types  and  degrees  of  prep- 
aration. Engineering,  for  example,  in- 
cludes mechanics,  artisans  and  profes- 
sional engineers.  Business  needs  clerks, 
typists,  accountants,  scientists  and  high 
powered  executives.  There  are,  however, 
two  important  differences  between  these 
situations  and  that  of  nursing.  One  is  that 
educational  means  have  gradually  been 
provided  in  the  educational  system  in  this 
country  as  needs  developed  in  the  other 
occupations.  A  multiplicity  of  varied  op- 
portunities for  post  high-school  prepara- 
tion exists  in  many  fields.  The  exclusion 
of  nursing  from  this  educational  system 
has  greatly  narrowed  the  sources  of  supply 
of  prepared  personnel.  Now  nursing  has 
become  comparable  to  these  occupations 
in  range  of  functions  and  numbers  needed 
but  lacking  in  educational  channels.  The 
reservoir  of  potential  workers  is  common 
to  all  but  the  flow  will  continue  to  go  in 
other  directions  unless  new  outlets  divert 
some  of  it  to  the  nursing  field.  For  ex- 
ample only  1%  of  college  women  are  in 
nursing  programs. 

The   second   important   difference   be- 
tween the  situation  in  other  occupations 


and  that  of  nursing  is  a  very  vital  one, 
namely,  that  even  the  simplest  tasks  in 
nursing  are  not  concerned  with  tools  or 
typewriters  but  with  human  lives.  This 
makes  a  difference  in  the  kind  of  respon- 
sibility that  is  necessary  if  the  nursing 
profession  continues  to  feel  that  its  social 
function  is  to  protect  and  serve  the  public 
by  providing  safe  and  adequate  nursing 
care  and  health  measures  within  its  scope. 

These  two  differences  make  the  prob- 
lem extremely  difficult  in  securing  educa- 
tional means  for  the  best  development  of 
nursing  in  its  entirety.  However,  the 
picture  is  not  lacking  in  promise  as  there 
are  many  indications  that  the  spirit  of  the 
profession  is  equal  to  the  task.  The  na- 
tionwide participation  of  nurses  in  efforts 
toward  improvement  of  nursing  service, 
the  self-imposed  tax  to  support  studies  of 
nursing  functions,  the  establishment  of 
the  new  magazine  concerned  with  nurs- 
ing research — all  these  are  manifestations 
of  unity  of  purpose  and  a  professional 
maturity. 

In  a  subsequent  article  Miss  MacLean 
will  discuss  the  four-year  basic  degree 
program  in  nursing  to  be  initiated  at  MCV 
in  September. 
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a  new 
Valentine  product. , . 

for  more  effective  control  of  gastric  hyperacidity. 
Particularly  indicated  in  peptic  ulcer,  "heartburn"  of  pregnancy,  gastric 
hypermotility,  chronic  dyspepsia  and  other  functional  indigestions. 
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Supplied  in  bottles  of 
100  and  1000  tablets. 


VALENTINE 

A  combination  of  dihydroxy  aluminum  aminoacetate, 
N.N.R.,  sodium.  carhoxym£thylcellulose  and  glycine. 


•  acts  almost  immediately  to  give  prompt  relief 
from  gastric  distress- 

•  maintains  a  desirable  pH  of  gastric  contents  for 
hours  with  no  depression  of  peptic  activity 

•  produces  neither  secondary  acid  rise  nor 
systemic  alkalosis 

•  provides  a  mild,  physiologic  corrective  of 
constipation 

•  easily  and  acceptably  administered  in  tablets 
which  require  no  chewing 


VALENTINE   COMPANY,   INC. 
Richmond  9,  Virginia 
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Pharmacy  Seminar 

The  third  annual  postwar  pharmacy 
seminar,  sponsored  jointly  by  the  MCV 
School  of  Pharmacy  and  the  Virginia 
Pharmaceutical  Association  will  be  held 
on  April  8  and  9  in  the  Academy  of 
Medicine  auditorium.  The  seminar  last 
year  was  attended  by  nearly  100  phar- 
macists and  it  is  expected  that  this  at- 
tendance will  be  exceeded  in  April. 

The  following  program  has  been  an- 
nounced : 

APRIL  8 
9:00  A.M.     Registration 
9:30  A.M.     Greetings 
10:00  A.M.     New  Drugs,   Dr.   Warren 
E.  Weaver,  Chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Chemistry  and  Phar- 
maceutical Chemistry,  MCV 
11:00  A.M.     Current  Status  of  Cancer 
Treatment    and    Diagnosis,    Dr. 
Arthur  B.  Gathright,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Medicine  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Tumor  Board,  MCV 
12:00  Noon     Lunch,     Basement,    Rich- 
mond Academy  of  Medicine 
2:00  P.M.     The  Modern  Treatment  of 
the  Anemias,  Dr.  Frank  Blanton, 
Associate  in  Medicine,  MCV 
3:00  P.M.     The   Modern    Therapy   of 
Woeumatoid  Arthritis,   Dr.    Elam' 
Toone,     Associate    Professor    of 
Medicine,  MCV 
4:00  P.M.     Dental      Improvement 
Through  Fluoridation  of  Munici- 
pal   Water   Supplies,    Dr.    Harry 
Lyons,  Professor  of  Oral  Pathol- 
ogy and  Dean,   School  of   Den- 
tistry, MCV 
6:30  P.M.     Social  Hour  and  Dinner, 
John   Marshall   Hotel,   Byrd   and 
Washington  Rooms,  Mezzanine 

APRIL  9 
9:30  A.M.  The  Modern  Treatment  of 
Heart  Disease,  Dr.  John  P.  Lynch, 
Jr.,  Physician,  McGuire  Clinic  and 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Clinical  Medicine,  MCV 

10:30  A.M.  Current  Venereal  Disease 
Problems,  Dr.  Paul  W.  Bowden, 
Associate  Professor  of  Community 
Medicine,  MCV 

11:30  A.M.  Clincial  Aspects  of  Barbi- 
turate Intoxication,  Dr.  R.  Finley 
Gayle,  Jr.,  Professor  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Psy- 
chiatry, MCV 
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GomiHC    nle^ical    OOents 

Sixth  Annual  Stoneburner  Memorial  Lecture 

March  6,  1953 
Baruch  Auditorium 

8:30  P.M.     Studies  of  ACTH  and  Cortisone  in  Man 

George  W.  Thorn,  M.D.,  Hersey  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Physics,  Harvard  University  Medical  School. 

Symposium  on  Endocrinology 

Friday,  March  6,  1953 

8:30-10:00  A.M.     Registration 
10:00-11:00  A.M.     The  Influence  of  the  Central  Nervous  System  on  the  Endocrine 
Glands  and  Metabolism 

Evelyn  Anderson,   M.D.,   Chief,   Section  of  Endocrinology, 
National  Institute  of  Arthritis  and  Metabolic  Diseases,  Be- 
thesda,  Maryland. 
11 :00-ll  :30  A.M.     Diagnostic  Tests  for  Pituitary  and  Adrenal  Disease  (I) 

H.   St.   George   Tucker,   Jr.,   M.D.,   Assistant   Professor   of 
Medicine,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
11:30-12:00  A.M.     The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Pituitary  Insufficiency  (I) 

Frank  L.  Engel,  M.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Medicine  and 
Associate  in  Physiology,  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

2:00-  2:30  P.M.     Metabolic  Bone  Disease  (I) 

Frederic  C.  Bartter,  M.D.,  Chief,  Section  of  Clinical  Endocri- 
nology of  the  Clinic  of  General  Medicine  and  Experimental 
Therapeutics,  National  Heart  Institute,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

2:30-  3:00  P.M.      Surgical  Aspects  of  Adrenalectomy 

Thomas  L.  Dao,  M.D.,  Instructor  in  the  Ben  May  Laboratory 
of  Cancer  Research  and  the  Department  of  Surgery,  University 
of  Chicago  School  of  Medicine,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

3:00-  3:30  P.M.     The  Treatment  of  Early  Rheumatic  Fever  with  Cortisone  and 
ACTH 

Lawrence  Greenman,  M.D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Research 
Medicine,  University  of  Pittsburgh  School  of  Medicine,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

3:30-  4:00  P.M.     Metabolic  Bone  Disease  (II) 
Frederic  C.  Bartter,  M.D. 

Saturday,  March  7,  1953 

10:00-10:30  A.M.     Diagnostic  Tests  for  Pituitary  and  Adrenal  Disease  (II) 

H.  St.  George  Tucker,  Jr.,  M.D. 
10:30-11:00  A.M.     The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Pituitary  Insufficiency  (II) 

Frank  L.  Engel,  M.D. 
11:00-11:30  A.M.     The  Effect  of  Special  Diets  in  Prolonged  Massive  Dose  ACTH 
and  Cortisone  Treatment 

Lawrence  Greenman,  M.D. 
1 1 :  30-1 2 :00  A.M.     The  Treatment  of  Mammary  Cancer  by  Adrenalectomy 

Thomas  L.  Dao,  M.D. 


As  a  Service  to  the  Alumni 

The  Association  plans  to  maintain  a  register  in  the  Alumni  Office  of  the  scientific 
programs  occurring  in  Richmond.  A  schedule  of  lectures  in  all  of  the  schools  at  MCV 
will  also  be  available.  When  you  are  in  Richmond  you  are  invited  to  stop  by  the  Alumni 
Office  for  information  about  the  professional  events  which  are  taking  place. 
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central  nervouslpacifier   ... 


In  Mephate  'Robins',  the  clinical  usefulness 
of  mephenesin  per  os  has  been  significantly 
heightened  by  the  inclusion  of  glutamic  acid 
hydrochloride,  which  improves  absorption  and 
enhances  effectiveness  for  many  patients  othenwise 
unresponsive.*    Provides  a  relaxant  effect  on  skeletal 
muscle  spasm;  an  ameliorating  effect  on  tremor; 
and  a  relief  of  anxiety  without  dimming  consciousness. 
Particularly  helpful  in  abnormal  neuro-muscular 
conditions  such  as  rheumatic  disorders,  disc  syndromes 
and  cerebral  palsy;  alcoholism,  anxiety  tension  states 
and  psychiatric  states. 

In  each  Mephate  Capsule.  0.25  Gm.  mephenesin  - 
with  0.30  Gm.  glutamic  acid  hydrochloride. 
Adult  dosage  starts  at  2  capsules  3  or  4  times  a  day, 

preferably  with  food  or  liquids.  .  .       j 

"^  *H*nnQnn,  I.  F.,  ono 

Smith.  R.  T.:  JL.- 
lan«f  71:27} 
(July),  19S1. 
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EDGAR  J.  FISHER,  JR. 
Director,  Virginia  Council  on  Health  and  Medical  Care 


Up  until  three  years  ago,  when  a  doctor 
here  in  Virginia  was  looking  for  a  place 
to  practice  where  he  was  needed  and  could 
be  supported,  there  was  very  little  in- 
formation available  to  him.  He  could 
contact  the  Medical  Society  of  Virginia, 
the  dean  or  some  friend  at  either  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  or  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  the  State  Health 
Department  for  suggestions.  There  was 
no  central  office  with  a  specific  service 
existing,  however,  to  help  doctors  find 
locations  or  to  verify  the  need  of  com- 
munities requesting  doctors. 

Now  the  situation  is  different.  Through 
the  Physician  Placement  Service  of  the 
Virginia  Council  on  Health  and  Medical 
Care,  detailed  information  about  com- 
munities where  they  are  needed  is  made 
readily  available  to  doctors.  All  they 
have  to  do  is  ask  for  it.  If  they  want  to 
practice  with  an  estabhshed  physician,  or 
at  a  hospital,  or  in  industry,  or  in  the  coal 
fields,  or  in  the  mountains,  or  at  the  sea 
shore,  the  Council  can  help  them.  The 
Council  makes  it  as  easy  as  possible  for 
doctors  to  find  locations  to  meet  their 
own  and  their  family's  particular  needs. 
As  a  result,  we  are  told  that  we  are  ac- 
tually encouraging  doctors  to  settle  in 
Virginia  when  they  might  have  gone  to 


some  other  state.  A  good  working  rela- 
tionship among  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia,  the  University  of  Virginia  Medi- 
cal School,  the  Medical  Society  of  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  Health  Department, 
all  channeling  requests  to  the  Council, 
helps  to  make  the  service  a  success. 

To  illustrate  how  the  service  works,  let 
us  take  Dr.  Jesse  M.  Tucker,  Jr.,  of  the 
Class  of  1951  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  and  see  how  he  found  a  place 
to  settle.  Doctor  Tucker  was  contacted 
by  the  Council  during  his  senior  year  as 
a  means  of  acquainting  him  with  the 
service.  He  was  urged  to  make  use  of  it 
when  his  training  was  completed  and  he 
was  urged  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  advantages  of  general  practice.  As 
a  routine  procedure  the  Council  now 
writes  to  both  the  junior  and  senior  medi- 
cal students  at  the  Medical  College  of 
Virginia  and  the  University  of  Virginia 
and  to  seniors  in  eight  medical  schools  in 
neighboring  states  offering  them  the  facil- 
ities of  the  service.  The  young  doctors 
from  our  two  Virginia  institutions  are 
also  contacted,  while  they  are  interning. 


Jesse   M.    Tucker    '51    examines    patient    in 
Huddleston  Clinic 


Doctor  Tucker  came  by  the  Council's 
office  in  September  of  1951  to  get  a  list 
of  communities  where  doctors  were 
needed.  He  had  held  a  rural  medical 
scholarship  for  four  years,  so  he  was 
particularly  interested  in  areas  where  he 
could  fulfill  his  obligation  to  the  State. 
He  was  furnished  with  information  about 
the  communities  such  as  availability  of 
hospitals,  drug  stores,  laboratories,  ambu- 
lance service,  schools,  churches,  recrea- 
tional facilities,  other  doctors  in  the  area 
and  their  ages,  roads  and  their  condition 
and  other  general  "chamber  of  commerce" 
material. 

During  his  year's  internship  at  Norfolk 
General  Hospital,  Doctor  Tucker  and  the 
Council  kept  in  touch  and  exchanged 
correspondence  from  time  to  time.  Each 
month  he  was  furnished  with  the  names 
of  those  communities  which  had  been 
added  and  taken  off  the  list  of  those  seek- 
ing doctors.  Doctor  Tucker  visited  a  num- 
ber of  communities,  among  them  Hud- 
dleston in  Bedford  County.  There  the 
Otter  Grange,  having  come  to  the  Coun- 
cil, through  the  Virginia  State  Grange, 
for  help  was  carrying  the  initiative  to  find 
a  doctor.  After  much  correspondence  and 
several  trips  to  Huddleston,  taking  his 
wife  along,  Doctor  Tucker  decided  that 
that  was  where  he  wanted  to  practice 
medicine. 

As  part  of  the  Council's  service  in  help- 
ing rural  communities,  its  director  meets 
with  local  groups  and  tries  to  impress 
upon  them  their  responsibility  to  make 
their  area  attractive  so  that  a  doctor  will 
want  to  locate.  In  the  case  of  Huddleston, 
the  Grange  realized  that  they  would  not 
get  a  doctor  until  they  did  something 
along  this  line.  They  told  Doctor  Tucker 
that  they  would  build  him  a  clinic  so  that 
he  could  start  practicing  medicine  the 
day  he  moved  in.  Some  $6,000  was  raised 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  and  the  clinic 
was  built  on  an  acre  of  land  which  was 
part  of  the  22  acres  Doctor  Tucker  had 
bought.  He  deeded  the  acre  to  the  com- 
munity. Legal  documents  were  drawn  up 
between    Doctor    Tucker    and    the    com- 
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munit)'  so  that  there  would  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  his  or  the  communi- 
ties responsibihties.  The  dinic  will  be 
rent-free  for  the  first  six  months  and  then 
Doctor  Tucker  will  pay  rent  with  the 
privilege  of  buying  the  building.  The 
clinic  contains  a  large  waiting  room,  ex- 
amining room  with  one  bed,  two  toilets, 
doctor's  office,  laboratory,  drug  room  and 
X-ray  room. 

A  local  contractor  solved  the  housing 
problem  by  modernizing  and  enlarging 
an  old  one-room  school  house  and  mak- 
ing it  into  a  very  comfortable  home. 
Doctor  Tucker  will  rent  this  house  until 
he  is  ready  to  build  a  home  on  his  own 
land. 

Huddleston  needed  a  doctor  and  they 
met  the  challenge  with  enthusiasm.  The 
Virginia  Council  on  Health  and  Medical 
Care  gave  them  the  tools  to  work  with 
along  with  some  sound  suggestions  as  to 
how  they  might  proceed,  and  they  got 
their  doctor.  What  he  means  to  Huddle- 
ston from  the  standpoint  of  security  can- 
not be  measured. 

The  Council's  responsibility  did  not 
stop  when  Doctor  Tucker  was  placed,  nor 
does  it  stop  when  other  doctors  find  lo- 
cations. Merely  placing  a  doctor  is  not 
enough.  There  is  a  continuing  responsi- 
bility on  the  Council's  part  to  see  that  the 
new  union  sticks,  and  that  the  doctor 
stays.  Problems  do  arise  between  com- 
munities and  new  doctors.  Here  the 
Council  acts  as  a  third  or  disinterested 
party,  and  helps  to  work  out  these  prob- 
lems. For  example  Doctor  Tucker  was 
paying  for  drugs  he  was  giving  to  in- 
digent patients.  Upon  investigation  it 
was  found  that  the  State  and  Local  "Wel- 
fare Departments  have  a  provision  for 
covering  the  cost  of  drugs  to  the  indigent. 

Through  the  Council's  placement  serv- 
ice over  34  doctors  have  found  places  to 
practice  here  in  Virginia.  As  the  service 
becomes  better  known,  it  will  become 
more  effective. 

Practically  without  exception,  this 
Council  effort  to  get  more  country  doctors 
has  met  with  enthusiastic  support  from 
established  doctors,  from  doctors  starting 
out  in  practice,  from  hospitals  looking  for 
physicians  and  most  important  of  all  from 
Virginia's  rural  communities,  many  of 
which  have  been  without  doctors  for 
years.  They  know  now  that  with  enthusi- 
asm, with  resourcefulness,  with  hard 
work  and  some  sacrifice  they,  too,  can 
have  a  doctor  of  their  own. 
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In  1906  after  graduation  from  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  W.  Warner 
Watkins,  M.  D.,  set  out  to  carve  his  med- 
ical career  in  the  then  wild  and  lawless 
Arizona.  In  the  forty-seven  years  since  he 
made  his  decision  the  mining  area  where 
he  first  located  has  become  a  ghost-town 
and  the  name  of  W.  Warner  Watkins 
has  become  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
in  the  state  of  Arizona. 

It  was  Dr.  Watkins  who  established  the 
first  clinical  laboratory  in  Arizona  and 
the  first  x-ray  laboratory.  He  ran  the  first 
Wassermann  tests  on  all  patients  at  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  and  all  in- 
mates of  the  State  prison,  causing  the 
establishment  of  a  resident  pathologist  at 
the  State  Hospital. 

He  founded  Pathological  Laboratory,  a 
combined  clinical  and  radiologic  labora- 
tory, in  1914  and  directed  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  H.  C.  Mills  until  1945. 
After  Dr.  Mills  died  in  that  year.  Dr. 
Watkins  continued  to  run  this  laboratory 
until  it  was  succeeded  in  1948  by  two 
others,  one  of  which  he  directs. 

Dr.  Watkins  established  a  clinical  lab- 
oratory and  an  x-ray  laboratory  in  each 
hospital  in  Phoneix  and  served  as  radiol- 
ogist for  each  until  they  were  developed 
to  the  point  where  a  full-time  radiologist 
was  needed.  He  also  organized  the  medi- 
cal staff  of  each  hospital. 

His  service  as  secretary  and  radiologist 
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for  Medical  Advisory  Board  No.  1  in 
World  War  I  examining  2600  inductees 
by  fluroscopy  resulted  in  x-ray  injuries  to 
his  hands,  causing  the  loss  of  five  fingers. 

In  recognition  of  his  work  in  his  district 
and  state  medical  associations,  he  was 
elected  to  the  presidency  of  both.  He  was 
editor  of  the  Arizona  Medical  Journal 
until  it  was  merged  with  Southwestern 
Medicine,  which  he  also  edited  until 
1935. 

Dr.  Watkins  has  been  an  officer  in 
numerous  national  professional  and 
honorary  societies  but  his  interests  have 
not  been  onesided.  A  civic  leader,  he  was 
the  charter  member  of  the  Phoenix  Lions 
Club  and  has  served  on  the  YMCA 
Board  of  Directors  for  many  years.  He 
has  been  president  of  both  organizations. 

Dr.  Watkins  is  also  an  outstanding 
churchman,  having  served  as  president  of 
the  state  Baptist  organizations  and  on  the 
General  Council  of  Northern  Baptist  Con- 
vention. He  is  now  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  Publication  of 
the  American  Baptist  Convention  and  is 
the  author  of  a  text  for  the  Senior  De- 
partment in  church  school  entitled  "The 
Christian  Philosophy  of  Life,"  used  by 
the  Northern  Baptist  churches. 

Who  says  that  MCV's  influence  in  the 
life  of  a  community  has  to  be  inversely 
proportional  to  its  distance  from  Rich- 
mond? 


Tlew   x.aoo'iaioWi   to   Hond   Ku^^ 


New  chemical  laboratories,  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dean  Emeritus 
Wortley  F.  Rudd,  will  be  constructed  in 
a  large  area  of  the  new  space  which  will 
be  made  available  to  the  Medical  College 
of  Virginia's  school  of  pharmacy  when 
the  school  of  dentistry  moves  into  its  new 
million  and  a  quarter  dollar  building  the 
latter  part  of  1953. 

The  new  chemical  facilities  will  include 
a  100  seat  lecture  hall,  a  teaching  labo- 
ratory with  desks  for  90  students,  and 
fully   equipped   research  laboratories  for 


faculty  members  and  graduate  students  in 
the  department.  Dean  Rudd  was  one  of 
the  South's  first  educators  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  more  research  in  the  region's 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  in  re- 
ognition  of  this  interest,  the  laboratories 
for  chemistry  will  be  dedicated  as  the 
Wortley  F.  Rudd  Memorial  Laboratories. 
R.  Reginald  Rooke,  Richmond  phar- 
macist, is  chairman  of  the  campaign  to 
collect  $15,000  to  aid  in  furnishing  the 
rooms  which  will  be  dedicated  to  Dean 
Rudd's  memory. 
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Marguerite  Cummins  Smith,  D'22, 
says — 

Mama  read  the  newspaper  item  aloud, 
"Medical  College  of  Virginia  opens  its 
Dental  School  to  Women."  She  pushed 
her  eyeglasses  up  on  her  forehead  and 
stared  at  me  for  a  long  moment. 

"That's  it,"  she  said.  "Marguerite,  you 
are  going  to  be  a  dentist.  Remember  the 
$40.00  I  had  to  pay  Dr.  Meade  Stith  for 
those  gold  fillings  in  your  front  teeth  ?  I'll 
bet  that  work  didn't  take  him  two  hours 
all  together.  Think  of  how  much  money 
you  could  make.  And  you  could  fix  all 
our  teeth  for  nothing."  Her  eyes  got 
dreamy  as  she  mused,  "The  First  Lady 
Dentist  in  Virginia;  think  of  it." 

I  don't  recall  any  burning  desire  to  be 
a  dentist;  and  certainly  no  thought  of 
winning  fame  and  influencing  people  as 
one  of  the  First  Women  Dentists  in  Vir- 
ginia ever  crossed  my  mind.  It  was  simply 
that  Mama  had  decided.  She  had  figured 
out  a  profession  for  each  of  her  three 
younger  children,  but  she  never  had  been 
able  to  decide  what  I  was  to  be.  Because 
of  my  fiery  temper,  school  teaching  was 
out  of  the  question.  Mama  feared  I  might 
do  bodily  harm  to  my  charges.  For  the 
same  reason  nursing  was  out.  I  just  didn't 
seem  to  fit  into  any  profession,  so  I  had 
been  permitted  to  take  a  business  course 
in  High  School  to  enable  me  to  earn  a 
living  while  Mama  made  up  her  mind 
what  I  was  to  be.  That  announcement  in 
the  paper  came  just  in  time  to  save  me 
from  becoming  a  Notary  Public.  The 
summer  after  my  graduation  from  High 
School  I  had  gotten  a  job  as  stenographer 
in  a  law  office.  My  boss  told  Mama  she 


was  making  a  great  mistake  to  even  think 
of  wasting  all  that  money  on  educating  a 
girl.  He  said  I'd  never  make  a  dentist,  but 
if  I  stayed  on  with  him  he  might  make 
me  a  Notary  Public. 

When  Mama  made  up  her  mind  it 
stayed  made  up.  So,  in  the  Fall  of  1918, 
when  Dentistry  first  became  a  four-year 
course  and  co-educational  at  M.  C.  V.,  I 
was  one  of  the  three  girls  to  matriculate. 
Nothing  I  had  studied  had  prepared  me 
for  this  new  life  into  which  I  was 
catapulted.  I,  who  was  not  quite  eighteen 
and  had  never  had  a  date  in  my  life,  was 
dumped  into  a  college  full  of  MEN.  My 
wardrobe  consisted  of  a  blue  serge  middy- 
blouse  suit  and  a  tan  coat-suit  with  two 
blouses. 

The  boys  in  our  class  looked  on  us 
females  as  interlopers,  and  the  professors 
did  nothing  to  make  life  easier.  My  four 
year  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the  rest  of 
the  class  paid  oflF  with  a  sheepskin,  but  no 
prospects  for  the  future.  I  was  as  lost  on 
graduation  from  College  as  I  had  been 
on  graduation  from  High  School.  Every- 
one else  had  plans,  either  for  opening  an 
office  or  for  a  partnership  with  a  practi- 
cing dentist. 

Reluctant  to  go  back  home  with  noth- 
ing in  view,  I  went  to  say  good-by  to  my 
good  friend.  Dr.  John  Bell  Wilhams,  then 
professor  of  Materia  Medica.  When  he 
asked  what  I  had  in  mind  for  the  future 
I  hated  to  tell  him  that  I  would  probably 
go  back  to  work  as  a  stenographer;  so  I 
told  him  I  hadn't  decided.  He  said  that 
the  State  Board  of  Health  was  hiring 
dentists  to  travel  around  the  State,  work- 
ing in  the  public  schools,  and  he  thought 
that  would  be  an  ideal  job  for  a  woman. 
At  my  nod  he  got  Dr.  Tally  Ballou  on 
the  telephone  and  I  rushed  over  to  his 
office  and  signed  up  at  the  fabulous  salary 
of  1250.00  a  month. 

My  first  patient  was  a  small  boy  with  a 
toothache.  It  was  my  first  experience  with 
novocain,  since  the  instructors  always  had 
administered  the  anesthetic  to  our  patients 
at  the  Clinic.  I  was  shaking  so  badly  I 
couldn't  locate  the  triangle.  Several  times 
I  jabbed  the  needle  into  the  screaming 
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child's  mouth. 

"Does  your  tongue  feel  funny?"  I  asked 
hopefully  with  each  jab. 

"No!"  he  yelled.  "My  tooth  hurts!  Let 
me  go!" 

In  despair  I  started  pulling  and  event- 
ually extracted  the  tooth.  When  I  held  it 
up  to  show  him,  he  was  out  of  the  chair 
and  gone,  streaking  across  the  school  yard. 
I  was  awfully  glad  that  this  little  episode 
took  place  after  school  hours  with  no  one 
but  the  gentle  County  Nurse  to  witness 
my  downfall. 

It  was  then  I  realized  that  a  college  de- 
gree was  not  sufficient.  I'd  have  to  use  my 
woman's  wiles.  I  tried  bribing  the  school 
children  with  bits  of  gold  fillings,  prom- 
ises of  anything.  I  even  told  their  fortunes. 
(I  had  read  a  book  on  parlor  palmistry, 
not  realizing  that  it  would  advance  me  in 
my  mother's  chosen  profession,  but  it 
stood  me  in  good  stead  for  many  years.) 

In  1924,  after  two  years  with  the  State 
Board  of  Health,  I  was  able  to  buy  a  prac- 
tice in  Shenandoah,  a  little  railroad  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 

My  first  private  patient  was  a  most 
reluctant  60  year  old  railroad  conductor 
who  weighed  250  pounds.  It  was  eight 
o'clock  at  night  and  I  was  busy,  paint- 
ing the  office  furniture  and  woodwork. 
At  the  sound  of  his  step  I  looked  up  to 
see  this  huge  hunk  of  miserable  looking 
humanity  looming  large  in  my  doorway. 

"Where's  the  tooth  -  dentist  ?"  he  roared. 

"I'm  the  dentist,"  I  answered,  putting 
down  the  paint  brush. 

"Don't  play  games  with  me,  young 
lady.  I've  got  a  gosh-awful  toothache  and 
I'm  stranded  in  this  town  'til  morning. 
Where's  the  doctor.'" 

"I'm  the  doctor." 

"You  ain't  even  big  enough  to  handle 
that  paint  brush.  How  you  gonna  pull  a 
man's  tooth  ?  And  even  if  you  could,  ain't 
no  g.  d.  woman  gonna  work  on  me."  I 
picked  up  my  brush  and  went  back  to 
work  as  he  hove  out  of  the  office. 

He  held  out  for  forty  minutes  and  then 
came  back  just  as  I  was  closing  the  office. 

"I  can  pull  that  tooth  if  you'll  let  me," 
I  said,  feeling  a  little  sorry  for  the  wretch. 
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He  glared  at  me.  "You  ain't  big 
enough." 

I  glared  back.  I  was  getting  mad.  "I 
might  not  be  big  enough,  but  by  God 
I'm  strong  enough." 

He  got  into  the  chair.  This  time,  with 
the  confidence  of  two  years  of  extractions, 
the  needle  found  its  mark  the  first  time. 

"You've  got  the  dam  stuff  all  over  my 
tongue!"  he  bellowed. 

I  was  elated.  "That'll  be  one  dollar, 
please,"  I  said,  handing  him  the  tooth. 

"Well,  I'll  b^-.  You  work  fast,  don't 
you.  Didn't  hurt  nearly  as  much  as  old 
Doc  Shuler  used  to." 

And  so,  it  was  via  the  railroad  instead 
of  the  grapevine  that  news  of  my  skill 
with  extractions  was  spread.  Railroad  men 
from  all  along  the  line  came  to  me  for 
their  extractions. 

Being  a  young  woman,  I  realized  that 
my  profession  would  make  me  conspic- 
uous, so  I  was  prepared  for  the  gossip 
that  attended  my  every  move.  There  was 
talk  whenever  any  male  over  fourteen 
years  of  age  entered  my  office.  The  natives 
•were  scandalized  when  I  would  appear  at 
■dances  with  any  of  the  few  elegible  men 
brave  enough  to  invite  me. 

"She  must  be  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother,  her  going  to  college  and  every- 
thing," they'd  say.  "And  I  know  she 
must  dye  her  hair,  the  hussy."  But  I 
managed  to  ignore  the  thrusts,  and  sooner 
or  later  one  of  the  gossipers  would  turn 
up  with  a  toothache,  and  appear  surprised 
that  I  wasn't  really  a  werewolf. 

In  this  small  town  it  was  necessary  to 
educate  the  parents  to  the  necessity  of 
caring  for  children's  teeth.  Pediatric  den- 
tistry was  unheard  of;  nutrition  was  only 
a  dictionary  word.  In  order  to  get  the 
children  into  the  office  I  had  to  offer  to 
do  their  work  at  no  charge.  That  free 
work  was  my  best  investment.  For  during 
my  twenty  years  of  practice  in  Shenan- 
doah those  first  "free"  children  have 
grown  up  and  brought  their  children  and 
their  friends'  children  to  me.  I  believe  I 
was  one  of  the  first  dentists  to  use  Nitrous 
Oxide  for  operative  dentistry.  I  found  this 
particularly  helpful  with  the  children  and 
with  many  of  the  mountaineer  grownups 
who  "didn't  want  no  needle." 

In  my  office  I  kept  pamphlets  on  child 
care,  nutrition,  posture.  I  subscribed  to 
all  the  popular  magazines  and  kept  a  shelf 
filled  with  Book-of-the-Month  selections 
as  well  as  copies  of  the  classics.  My  office 
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became  a  sort  of  lending  library,  debating 
society,  meeting  place,  and  nursery. 

Gradually  I  was  accepted  as  a  human 
being.  My  profession  set  me  apart  as  a 
woman;  and  my  lucrative  practice  served 
to  discourage  the  timid  swains.  But  there 
was  one  from  across  the  valley  who  per- 
sisted, so  I  lashed  on  to  him.  After  a 
whirlwind  courtship  of  only  four  years, 
we  were  married.  TThree  years  later  I  be- 
came pregnant,  working  on  up  to  two 
days  before  the  baby  came. 

News  traveled  slowly  in  the  mountains, 
and  when  one  of  my  earlier  patients  came 
down  from  the  hills  after  years  of  hiber- 
nation, he  stared  at  my  bulging  smock. 

"Tell  me  who  the  skunk  is.  Doc,  and 
I'U  kill  him." 

"It's  all  right,  Willie,  I've  been  married 
for  a  long  time." 

"You  don't  have  to  pretend  with  me. 
Miss  Cummins.  I  understand."  And  then, 
after  a  moment,  he  said,  "Look,  Miss 
Cummins,  if  you'll  marry  me  I'd  be 
mighty  proud." 

That,  I  think,  was  the  greatest  honor 
I  ever  achieved,  even  though,  before  I 
retired  seven  years  ago,  the  townspeople 
told  me  that  if  I  stayed  I  could  run  for 
Mayor  and  be  elected. 

Tiliie  Lyons  Weinstein,  D'22, 
says — 

Dentistry  as  a  career  for  me  was  first 
discussed  by  my  parents  many  years  be- 
fore I  was  old  enough  to  enter  the  pro- 
fession  as   a   student.    Their   interest   in 
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Dentistry  dated  back  to  their  earlier  re- 
lationship with  a  young  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  veteran  whom  they  assisted  in 
a  small  way,  to  secure  his  dental  educa- 
tion at  the  Medical  College  of  Virginia. 
This  veteran  returned  to  our  hometown 
where  he  enjoyed  an  enviable  position  as 
a  worthy  citizen,  practiced  dentistry  suc- 
cessfully, and  repaid  his  debt  a  hundred- 
fold in  many  ways,  including  his  fine  in- 
fluence in  directing  our  family's  interest 
to  dentistry  as  careers  for  their  children. 

I  graduated  from  high  school  during 
World  War  I.  Women  were  then  being 
urged  for  the  first  time,  to  engage  in 
fields  of  endeavor  generally  limited  to 
men  prior  to  this  time.  As  part  of  that 
movement,  the  Medical  College  of  Vir- 
ginia invited  the  enrollment  of  women 
in  19I8.  All  these  factors  contributed  to 
the  development  of  my  interest  in  Den- 
tistry and  my  enrollment  in  the  dental 
school  in  September,  1918,  as  one  of  the 
first  three  women  to  study  dentistry  at 
M.  C.  V. 

The  road  through  dental  school  was 
rugged  at  times.  However,  the  years  since 
graduation  in  1922  have  proved  the  wis- 
dom of  those  who  influenced  me  to  study 
dentistry.  Ten  years  of  private  practice 
combined  with  pubhc  school  work 
throughout  that  time,  rich  in  professional 
rewards;  marriage;  time  out  to  raise  a 
family;  a  son  almost  ready  for  college 
with  more  than  a  passing  interest  of  his 
own  in  the  study  of  dentistry ;  and,  now  a 
dual  career  of  housewife  and  part-time 
practitioner — these  in  a  brief  way  tell  the 
story  of  a  busy,  happy  life  that  I  have 
been  privileged  to  enjoy  as  a  dental 
alumna  of  M.  C.  V.  I  can  attest  along 
with  many  others  that  a  woman,  trained 
as  a  professional  health  servant  can  en- 
joy a  normal  life — a  better  life  for  being 
enriched  by  all  the  rewards  of  both  a 
family  and  a  career. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  professing  a 
keen  and  continuing  interest  in  the  Medi- 
cal College  of  Virginia,  and  especially  to 
the  School  of  Dentistry.  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  next  Dental  Alumni  Home- 
coming with  genuine  enthusiasm,  for 
every  trip  back  to  M.  C.  V.  since  gradua- 
tion has  been  a  joyous  experience  and 
truly  a  homecoming. 

Mrs.  Weinstein  neglected  to  mention 
that  the  other  dentist  in  the  family  is  her 
brother.  Dr.  Harry  Lyons  (D'23),  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Dentistry. 
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1902 

H.  Ward  Randolph  (M),  who  has 
been  hving  for  the  past  several  years  at 
his  home  on  the  Great  Wicomico  River, 
has  returned  to  Richmond  and  is  at  2904 
Chamberlayne  Avenue. 

1905 

After  45  years  in  practice  W.  S.  Rob- 
ertson (M),  Charleston,  W.  Va.  urolo- 
gist, closed  his  office  in  December.  "I'm 
retiring  because  I  am  in  good  health  and 
have  a  good  practice,  because  I  enjoy  my 
work  and  enjoy  living.  Really,  I'm  not 
retiring.  I'm  just  changing  avocations  af- 
ter 45  years.  From  now  on  I'm  making 
a  speciality  of  leisure  and  life.  I'll  travel 
some,  leisurely,  and  just  live  and  enjoy 
it."   Best  wishes.  Dr.  Robertson. 

1908 

Anna  E.  Clay  (N)  of  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia, is  recovering  after  a  successful  cata- 
ract operation. 


1909 

G.  C.  Plummer  (M)  visited  Dr.  S.  A. 
Slater  (M)  during  a  trip  in  Minnesota 
recently  and  confirms  reports  that  he  is  a 
"dominant  figure  in  Minnesota  medicine 
and  very  popular  in  his  own  'bailiwick.'  " 

1917 

C.  L.  Outland  (M)  was  installed  as 
president  of  the  Richmond  Academy  of 
Medicine  at  its  meeting  on  January  13. 

1918 

L.  Beverley  Chaney  (M)  is  president 
of  the  Joseph  Collins  Foundation.  He  is 
still  attending  neurologist,  chief  of  serv- 
ice. Neurological  Institute,  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York  City  and  clinical 
professor  of  neurology,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University. 

•  Edward  C.  Wilson   (P)   has  a  son  in 

pre-medicine  at  Randolph-Macon  College 
in  Ashland. 


SEALTEST...the  Souths  Favorite 


SOUTHERN  DAIRIES,  INC. 

makers  of  Sealtesf  ice  cream  and  other  dairy  foods 
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1921 

Mattie  Wood  Poyser  (N)  is  on  the 
house  staff  of  St.  Anne's  School,  Char- 
lottesville, during  the  school  session,  but 
Camp  Nimrod  for  Girls  in  Bath  County 
occupies  her  time  and  interest  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

1922 

C.  D.  Nof singer  (M)  of  Roanoke  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Virginia 
Diabetic  Association. 

1923 

Harry  Lyons  (D)  will  wield  the  gavel 
for  the  American  Academy  of  Perio- 
dontology  next  year.  •  Charles  K.  Polly 
(D)  writes  that  he  and  his  wife  attended 
the  American  Dental  Association  meeting 
held  in  St.  Louis  in  September. 

1924 

Clay  W.  Evatt  (M),  who,  by  invita- 
tion, presented  a  paper  to  the  Pan-Ameri- 
can Congress  of  Ophthalmology  in  Mexi- 
co City  last  year,  was  recently  elected 
president  of  the  South  Carolina  Society 
of   Ophthalmology  and   Otolaryngology. 

•  H.  Hudnall  Ware,  Jr.  (M)  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Section  on  Gynecology 
of  the  Southern  Medical  Association  at 
the  annual  convention  in  Miami,  Fla. 

1926 

Rafael    Rodriquez-Molina    (M)    has 

recently  been  appointed  clinical  professor 
of  medicine  at  the  new  school  of  medi- 
cine of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico.  Dr. 
Rodriquez-Molina  is  Chief,  Medical  Serv- 
ice, of  the  Veterans  Administration  San 
Patricio  Hospital  at  San  Juan  and  is  gov- 
ernor for  Puerto  Rico  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians  and  president  of 
the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Medical 
Association  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  is  married 
and  has  four  children. 

1928 

Samuel  R.  Firebaugh  (P)  has  been 
purchasing  agent  since  1940  for  Ciba 
Pharmaceutical  Products,  Inc.  at  Summit, 
New  Jersey. 

THE  SCARAB 


1929 

Bernard  Behrman  (P)  and  his  bride, 
the  former  Miss  Sybil  Farrar  Heller,  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  to  Ber- 
muda and  Nassau.  Mr.  Behrman  operates 
the  Modern  Pharmacy  in  Norfolk.  •  Wil- 
liam C.  Brown  (M)  of  Greenville,  N. 
C,  has  been  chief  of  staff  of  the  Pitt 
County  Memorial  Hospital  for  the  past 
ten  years.  •  William  L.  Cooke  (M) 
of  Charleston  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  West  Virginia  Trudean  Society.  • 
R.  C.  Thomason  (M)  of  Richmond  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Hermitage 
Country  Club. 

1930 

W.  G.  Stephenson  (M)  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  Chattanooga  and  Ham- 
ilton County  Medical  Society  in  January. 
•  John  A.  Tolley  (D)  of  Arlington  will 
have  a  son  in  the  MCV  Medical  School 
next  year.  John,  III  has  an  outstanding 
record  in  pre-med  at  Duke. 

1933 

J.  W.  Carney  (M)  is  chairman  of  the 
General  Practice  Section  of  the  staff  of 
Riverside  Hospital  in  Newport  News.    • 


Alfred  Steiner  (M),  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  Medicine,  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons,  Columbia  University, 
was  a  guest  speaker  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Medical  Conven- 
tion. Dr.  Steiner  discussed  "Diet  and 
Arteriosclerosis  with  Special  Reference  to 
Coronary  Arteriosclerosis." 

1935 

W.  C.  Winn  (M)  is  chairman  of  the 
Section  on  Obstetrics  of  the  Southern 
Medical  Association. 

1937 

W.  A.  Pennington  (M)  of  Bucking- 
ham, Virginia,  was  recently  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Virginia  Wildlife  Federation 
at  the  new  organization's  convention.  • 
R.  Blackwell  Smith  (P),  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Pharmacy,  has  been  reappointed 
a  member  of  the  National  Research  Coun- 
cil. 

1939 

Raymond  L.  Hensley  (D)  has  moved 
his  offices  into  the  new  Lee  Medical  Build- 
ing on  Monument  Avenue  in  Richmond. 


1940 

James  F.  Clarke  (P),  who  operated  a 
drug  store  in  Crozet  for  nearly  ten  years, 
is  now  with  the  Willey  Drug  Co.  in  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Clarke  was  an  officer  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II.  •  Gus  T. 
Kerhulas  (M)  went  into  the  practice  of 
general  surgery  after  certification  by  the 
American  Board  in  1950.  He  is  also  an 
instructor  at  the  University  of  California 
Hospital.  •  W.  Thomas  Spain  (P)  has 
been  appointed  research  director  of  the 
E.  R.  Squibb  and  Sons  Research  Institute 
in  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  Since 
his  graduation  from  MCV,  Dr.  Spain  has 
earned  his  M.D.  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  and  his  Ph.D.  from  Perdue 
University. 

1941 

Morris  L.  Cherry  (D)  was  discharged 
from  the  Air  Force  in  October.  He,  his 
wife,  the  former  Mary  Williams  (N'44), 
and  their  three  boys,  aged  four  months, 
two  years,  and  four  years,  are  living  in 
Durham,  N.  C,  where  he  has  resumed 
his  practice. 


TUCKER  HOSPITAL,  INC. 

212  West  Franklin  Street 
Richmond  20,  Virginia 

Neuropsychiatric  Hospital 
for  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 


STAFF 


Dr.  Howard  R.  Masters 
Dr.  George  S.  Fultz,  Jr. 
Dr.  Amelia  G.  Wood 


Dr.  James  Asa  Shield 
Dr.  Weir  M.  Tucker 
Dr.  Evelyn  C.  Wade 
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The    Largest    Private    Hospital    in    the    South 

Located    in    a    Quiet    Residential    Section 

Overlooking   the   Grounds   of   Battle   Abbey 

Fireproof  Construction 

Most   Modern    Equipment 


Johnston-Willis  Hospital 

Richmond,  Virginia 

Medical,  Surgical,  Obstetrical,  and  Pediatric  Departments 

Accredited  Training  School  for  Nurses 

Approved  Rotating  Internships  and 
Approved  Residencies  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics 

225  Beds,  Single  and  Double  Rooms 


1942 

The  new  secretary  of  the  Virginia  State 
Board  of  Pharmacy  is  Ralph  M.  Ware 
(P)  of  Richmond.  Mr.  Ware  was  former- 
ly with  the  Willey  Drug  Co.  He  succeeds 
Linwood  S.  Leavitt  (P'4l),  who  resigned 
to  become  a  partner  with  D.  D.  Gray 
(P'12)  and  D.  D.  Gray,  Jr.  (P'39)  in 
their  pharmacy  in  Norfolk. 

1943 

Ellsworth  F.  Cale  (M)  is  in  private 
practice  of  pediatrics  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He 
has  a  son,  Bennett,  who  is  almost  ten  years 
old  and  a  daughter,  Beverley,  who  is  six. 

1943  (Mar) 

The  newest  addition  to  the  A.  J.  Fres- 
sola  (D)  household  is  a  daughter,  Julia 
Rose,  who  was  born  on  September  10, 
1952.  Dr.  Fressola  writes  that  with  her 
two  brothers,  Anthony  George  and  Al- 
fonso Joseph,  he  has  a  very  happy  (though 
hectic)  family.  •  William  H.  Remine 
(M)  received  master  of  science  in  surgery 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  De- 
cember 18,  1952. 


LIFE     INSURANCE 

ANNUIT  lES 
RETIREMENT     PLANS 

Underwritten  on  Individual  and  Group  Basis 
at  Guaranteed  Low  Cost  Kates 

The    Life    Insurance    Company 
of  Virginia 

HOME  OFFICE:  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

An  82  year  old  company  providing  more  than  a  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars 
insurance  protection  for  its  policy  owners. 
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The  quiet  of  a  Bummer  day,  at  the  day's  do; 
The  stillneBB  of  water,  the  peace,  the  deep  repose. 


Solfotori 

For   continuous   mild    sedation 
without  depression. 

When  tension  and  anxiety  are  present,  as 
the  primary  complaint  or  expressed  as 
somatic  symptoms,  Solfoton  permits  the 
prescribing  of  an  efficient  mild  sedative 
without  the  use  of  a  name  suggestive 
therapeutically  to  the  patient. 

Formula:  Phenobarbital,  }^  gr.  with  Sulfur 
(Colloidal),  Yi  gr. 

Dosage:  1  tablet  three  or  four  times  daily  for 
at  least  two  weeks. 

Supplied  in  bottles  of  100  and  500  tablets. 

#OYTHRESS 

WM.  P.  POYTHRESS  &  CO.,  INC.,  RICHMOND  17,  VIRGINIA 
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1944 

Sarah  D.  Faber  (N)  and  James  D. 
Faber  (D'51)  have  a  daughter,  Sarah  Lee, 
who  is  almost  a  year  old.  The  Fabers  are 
living  in  Charleston,  W.  Va.  •  Samuel 
W.  Lippincott  (M)  is  speciahzing  in 
radiology  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  •  Martin 
Markowitz  (M)  is  Chief  of  Surgery  at 
an  Army  Hospital  in  the  Far  East.  •  Rob- 
ert C.  Shelburne  (M)  has  opened  his 
office  in  the  Jefferson  Apartments  in  Roa- 
noke for  his  practice  limited  to  dermatol- 
ogy and  syphilology. 

1945 

Raymond  S.  Brown  (M)  of  Glouces- 
ter has  been  elected  president  of  the 
Gloucester  Lions  Club  for  the  coming 
year. 

•  Robert  H.  Sease  (M)  is  stationed  at 
the  Air  Force  Base  Hospital  at  Langley 
Field,  Va. 

1946 

John  R.  Fitzgerald  (M)  entered  pri- 
vate practice  of  ophthalmology  in  July 
with  Dr.  Albert  C.  Snell  in  Rochester,  N. 
Y.  after  completing  his  residency  at  the 
Strong  Memorial  Hospital.    He  was  mar- 


ried on  November  22  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ann  Schuler  of  Rochester. 

1947 

Robert  W.  Bradley  (M)  has  been  re- 
leased from  active  duty  with  the  Air 
Force  in  Japan  and  has  resumed  his  medi- 
cal practice  in  Powhatan,  Va.  •  Fred 
Cornett  (D)  has  completed  his  naval 
duty  and  is  now  doing  post  graduate 
work  in  basic  sciences  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Graduate  School  of  Medi- 
cine. •  B.  Judson  McClanahan  (M) 
began  a  residency  in  surgical  pathology 
at  Memorial  Hospital,  New  York  City 
followmg  his  discharge  from  the  Navy, 
where  he  was  a  flight  surgeon  and  senior 
medical.  •  William  W.  McClure  (M) 
is  in  the  Army  Medical  Corps  in  Japan. 
Recently  he  was  appointed  chief  epidemi- 
ologist for  the  Far  Eastern  Command  and 
was  in  Korea  on  a  special  mission.  • 
Blake  F.  Putney  (P)  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  philosophy  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  on  December  18, 
1952.  •  Ralph  S.  Riffenburgh  (M)  has 
recently  been  released  from  active  duty 
in  the  Navy  and  in  November  became  in- 
structor in  ophthalmology  at  the  Wash- 
ington University  School  of  Medicine.  The 


Riffenburghs  have  two  little  sons.  • 
Joseph  R.  Suggs  (D)  has  reopened  his 
office  in  the  First  National  Bank  Building 
in  Asheboro,  N.  C,  after  completing  his 
army  duty.  He  and  Ann  Howard  Suggs 
(M)  are  happy  about  the  arrival  of  Joseph 
Russell  Suggs,  Jr.,  on  July  29,  1952. 

1948 

Nathan  B.  Evens  (D)  and  Mrs.  Evens 
have  announced  the  birth  of  another  son, 
Steven  Eliot,  on  July  29.  Their  other 
son,  Mark  Fox,  was  three  November  13. 
Dr.  Evens  is  in  private  practice  at  1001 
West  Franklin  Street  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor in  crown  and  bridge  at  MCV.  • 
Thomas  H.  Moseley  (M)  is  taking  a 
residency  in  OB-Gyn  at  Crawford  W. 
Long  Memorial  Hospital  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
Thomas  H.  Moseley,  Jr.  is  a  year  and  a 
half  old  now. 

1949 

Beverly  Jones  (M)  Richmond,  began 
the  New  Year  with  a  deep  suntan,  cour- 
tesy of  Christmas  vacation  in  Florida.  • 
David  R.  Weiler  (PT)  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 


^^  private  psychiatric  hospital  em- 
ploying modern  diagnostic  and  treat- 
ment procedures — electro  shock,  in- 
sulin, psychotherapy,  occupational  and 
recreational  therapy — for  nervous  and 
mental  disorders  and  problems  of 
addiction. 


O.  Box  1514 


Westbrook  Sanatorium 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 


Phone  5-3245 


Brochure  of  Views  of  our  125 -Acre  E'.late 
Sent  on  Request 
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Jack  M.Enoch  Max  H.  Goodloe 


RICHMOND  SURGICAL 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

10  WEST  GRACE  STREET 
RICHMOND,  VA. 


Serving    the    Medical 
Profession  of  Virginia 

Surgical  Instruments     •     Laboratory 

Supplies    •    Surgical  Supplies 

Equipment     •     Repairs 

Dial  2-0195 

"Quality  and  Service  at  Its  Best" 


VANPELT  &  BROWN,  Inc. 

manufacturers  of 

BARBIDONNA — antispasmodic  and  sedative  in  elixir 
and  tablet  form. 

BELLASPRO — analgesic  tablet;  plain  and  with  codeine. 

GLUCO-FERRUM — hematinic  elixir  and  tablet. 

PYRALDINE — antihistaminic,  sedative  cough  expecto- 
rant. 

RETAFEN — antibacterial,  antifungal  and  antipruritic 
ointment  and  liquid. 

THEOBARB — coronary  vasodilator  and  diuretic  tablet. 


Pharmaceutical  Chemists  Richmond  4,  Virginia 


POWERS  &  ANDERSON 


Convenient  Locations  For  Prompt  Service 


Physicians'  and  Hospital 
Supplies  and  Equipment 


Dental  Supplies 
and  Equipment 


Richmond  Norfolk  Bristol  Richmond  Norfolk  Bristol 

Lynchburg         Roanoke  Lynchburg         Roanoke 

Virginia  Virginia 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Columbia,  S.  C. 


Raleigh,  N.  C.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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ice,  Washington,  D.  C.  His  present  mail- 
ing address  is  Berks  Co.  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium,  Reading,  Pa.  His  bride  is 
the  former  Miss  Nancy  J.  Speayler  of 
Reading. 

1950 

Wyndham  B.  Blanton,  Jr.   (M)   has 

been  made  assistant  to  the  dean  at  MCV. 
He  is  also  associated  in  private  practice 
with  his  father  and  Dr.  H.  Wallace  Blan- 
ton. •  After  her  marriage  to  Roger  Zorn 
on  February  28,  Libby  Brown  (N)  will 
live  in  Atlanta.  She  has  been  office  nurse 
for  Dr.  H.  Hudnall  Ware,  Jr.  (M'24). 
•  Kenneth  L.  Clark  (M)  is  a  fellow  in 
medicine  (infectious  diseases)  at  Cincin- 
nati General  Hospital.  In  July,  1953, 
he  will  become  senior  assistant  resident  in 
medicine  there.  •  M.  Cade  Covington 
(M)  writes  that  he  likes  general  practice 
in  Sanford,  N.  C,  fine  and  isn't  having 
to  drive  a  taxi  to  make  a  living.  The 
Covingtons  have  two  sons.  •  J.  R.  Hol- 
singer  (M)  is  an  army  captain  at  Pope 
Field,  Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  attached  to 
Headquarters  Ninth  Air  Force.  Captain 
Holsinger's  wife  the  former  Frances  Brad- 
ley (MT'46),  and  a  son,  Chester  Bradley, 
who  recently  celebrated  his  first  birthday, 
complete  the  family.  •  W.  M.  King  (D) 
is  a  resident  in  radiology  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital  in  Hines,  111.  • 
Arthur  G.  Meakin  (M),  who  interned 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Philadel- 
phia, is  on  the  staff  of  McGuire  VA  Hos- 
pital in  Richmond.  •  E.  A.  Myrick  (P) 
has  returned  to  his  home  in  Petersburg 
after  his  tour  of  duty  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  Army.  •  Peggy  J.  Ragland  (N)  is 
nursing  in  the  infirmary  at  Princeton.  • 
George  G.  Ritchie,  Jr.    (M)    has  been 


named  by  the  Richmond  City  School 
Board  as  assistant  medical  director  to 
work  with  C.  L.  Outland  (M'17).  He 
will  be  on  a  part-time  basis,  continuing 
his  private  general  practice.  •  Robert  D. 
Shreve  (M)  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Pied- 
mont General  Hospital  in  Altavista,  Vir- 
ginia. •  E.  C.  Spitler,  Jr.  (P)  has  com- 
pleted his  tour  of  duty  in  the  Army  and 
has  returned  to  Cocke's  Pharmacy  in 
Manassas.  •  John  M.  Stoneburner  (M) 
of  Richmond  has  been  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal  for  outstanding  valor  in  Ko- 
rea during  the  1952  Summer-Fall  Offen- 
sive. Lt.  Stoneburner  is  now  assigned  to 
the  station  hospital  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


DENTAL  ALUMNI  HOLD 
SUCCESSFUL  HOMECOMING 

The  Scarab  went  to  press  too  early  to 
include  a  full  report  on  the  second  annual 
Dental  Alumni  Homecoming.  Registration 
of  dentists  reached  327,  and  the  banquet 
was  attended  by  501  dentists,  wives,  and 
guests.  The  enthusiasm  of  all  who  re- 
turned for  this  two-day  event  would  indi- 
cate that  now  isn't  too  soon  to  plan  to  be 
on  hand  next  year. 

Congratulations  to  Dean  Harry  Lyons 
D'23  and  all  who  helped  him  arrange 
this  outstanding  program. 


OUR  STOCK  OF  WEDGWOOD 
PLATES  IS  DWINDLING! 

Until  the  small  supply  is  exhausted  they 
may  be  obtained  from  the  MCV  Alumni 
Association.  Plates  are  $3.50  each  or 
$33.00  per  dozen,  including  shipping 
charges.  They  are  still  available  in  blue, 
green,  mulberry,  and  rose  pink. 


1951 

Daniel  N.  Hamilton  (P)  is  awaiting 
rotation  to  the  zone  of  interior  about 
March  1,  upon  accumulation  of  thirty-six 
months  service  in  the  Army.  His  last  let- 
ter to  the  Virginia  Pharmaceutical  Asso- 
ciation was  written  on  Snipers  Ridge, 
where  his  unit  was  supporting  the  RC3k 
Troops  in  Korea.  His  duties  have  ranged 
from  preparing  monthly  reports  to  serv- 
ing as  company  aidman.  •  Lewis  B.  Hasty 
(M)  is  on  active  duty  in  the  U.  S.  Navy 
as  medical  officer  on  the  USS  Navarro. 

•  Wallace  Klein  (P)  is  the  proud  father 
of  a  son  born  October  8  in  Suffolk.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Klein  live  in  Emporia.  •  E.  B. 
Linton  (M)  is  located  at  Altavista,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  staff  of  the  Piedmont  Gen- 
eral Hospital.  •  Ben  Powell  (P)  has 
opened  a  new  drug  store,  Powell's  Phar- 
macy, in  Salem,  Va.  •  John  Tabb  (P) 
has  moved  from  Mathews  to  Williams- 
burg where  he  is  employed  at  the  College 
Pharmacy.  •  Robert  F.  'Willis  (M)  is 
engaged  in  rural  practice  in  Kenonsville, 
N.  C. 

1952 

Judith  E.  Johnston  (PT)  has  been 
working  as  physical  therapist  in  the  hospi- 
tal at  Parker  Air  Force  Base  in  California 
and  writes  that  she  likes  it  very  much. 

•  Bud  Shelton  (P)  is  now  2nd  Lt.  May- 
nard  H.  Shelton,  Jr.,  058546,  K  Co.,  1st 
Platoon,  17th  SBC,  Camp  Upshur,  Quan- 
tico,  Virginia.  •  Wedding  bells  were  al- 
most as  prevalent  as  jingle  bells  in  the 
Class  of  Nursing  '52  during  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  Jacqueline  Fraher  was 
married  to  Rhudy  Garber,  junior  in  the 
MCV  School  of  Medicine,  Carolyn  Groce 
became  Mrs.  Robert  Barbee  and  Jacque- 
line Pittman  was  married  to  Ralph  Dea- 
ton.  Mr.  Barbee  and  Mr.  Deaton  are 
senior  medical  students. 


HARRIS  DENTAL  COMPANY,  INC. 

MEDICAL  ARTS   BUILDING 

NORFOLK  RICHMOND 

VIRGINIA 

Serving  the  Dentists  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
with  Quality  Dental  Equipment  and  Supplies  since  1919. 

Oral  Hygiene  magazine  is  sent  to  you  each  month  with  our  compliments. 
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THE  SCARAB 


unique 

decorative 

practical 


Beautifully  crafted  pIcture-tray  and  ^aste  basket  ysvlth  picture 
of  the  Egyptian  Building  in  full  color  on  dark  background 


You  will  certainly  want  them  for  your  own 
home  or  office— and  can  you  imagine  a  more 
appreciated  gift  for  a  former  classmate  or  a 
student  now  at  MCV?  The  tray  is  a  generous 
12  X  18  inches,  of  sturdy  steel  construction, 
with  water-proof,  cocktail-proof  finish.  On 
the  back  is  a  hanger  hook,  so  when  off  duty, 
the  tray  makes  a  lovely  wall  decoration.  Indi- 
vidually gift  boxed. 

The  waste  basket  is  also  of  metal  and  meas- 
ures 10"  X  13".  Both  picture  tray  and  basket 
are  available  with  black  or  maroon  back- 
ground. 


only  $5.50  each,  postpaid 
or  both  for  $10.00 


MCV  Alumni  Association 
1105  East  Clay  Street 
Richmond  19,  Virginia 

Enclosed  is  check  or  money  order  for: 

picture  trays  at  $5.50 

waste  baskets  at  $5.50 

sets  of  trays  and  waste  baskets  at  $10.00 

Color 


Name 

Address_ 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

MEDICAL  COLLEGE  OF  VIRGINIA 

RICHMOND.  VIRGINIA 

Return   Postage  *:uaranli'»*it 


C'ificie  iUli 

date  OH 


Sec.  34.66.  P.L.&R. 
U.  S.  POSTAGE 

PAID 

Richmond,  Virginia 
Permit  No.  761 


uoui  caleHdai  and  be  oh  Uand  -  - 


Special  Reunions  for  classes 
of  '93,  '98,  '03,  '08,  '13,  '18, 
'23,  '28,  '33,  '38,  '43,  and  '48 


Features  will  be  a  Social  Hour, 
the  Reunion  Banquet,  the 
Alumni  Dance,  Association 
Business  Meetings,  the  Golf 
Tournament  and  Tours  ot 
MCV. 


IVaicli  tke  Ulavj  ^caiau  toi  tke  complete  ploalam 


